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This work will have prepared for it a very wide circle of appreciative 
readers. 

Norman Smith. 
Princeton University. 

La morale rationelle dans ses relations avec la philosophie generate. 

Par Albert Leclere. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1908. — pp. 543. 

The present book contains the substance of a course of lectures given 
at the University of Berne in the years 1904-05 and 1905-06. The 
author proposes to justify the metaphysical method in ethics, and by 
means of it to establish the orthodox morality upon a secure ' ' rational ' ' 
basis. This requires that the moral ideal shall be shown to be a meta- 
physical reality rather than a ' ' fiction ' ' ; and that morality shall be 
deduced a priori. The latter requirement means that morality shall 
be a sort of "accord de la pensee avec elle-meme." " Aussi tout 
notre effort sera-t-il d'exposer la Morale la plus imme'diatement con- 
forme aux nicessitis essentielles de la raison, de la pensie pure nor- 
male" (p. 17). This is not an auspicious beginning; and, as we 
shall see, this subjectivistic version of the a priori is typical of the 
scholastic epistemology in which the book abounds. 

Part I comprises, in addition to these preliminary statements, first, 
a definition of ethics as distinguished from religion, science, and phi- 
losophy, and second, a historical retrospect. 

As a theoretical discipline, ethics is first classed with science and 
philosophy, and opposed to religion. The latter expresses a natural 
instinct to center the universe in oneself, while the intellect, on the 
other hand, regards the individual only as a part in the whole. In 
order to relate ethics to science and philosophy, Professor Leclere 
undertakes a systematic classification of all theoretical disciplines. 
This classification (for which the author acknowledges his large in- 
debtedness to Goblot and Tarde) is based on two fundamental dis- 
tinctions : that between the "given" (donne) and the "non- 
given, ' ' which separates the positive and the philosophical sciences ; 
and that between subject and object, which is central in the arrange- 
ment of the positive sciences. With the aid of the latter distinction 
the author attempts to reduce the Comtean list of sciences to two : 
mathematics (or algebra) and psychology. Mathematics, in this 
more comprehensive sense, embraces all science dealing with the 
variety and unity of phenomenal objects ; psychology, all science 
making use of the intuition of consciousness. So fundamental a 
matter cannot here be argued on its merits. We can only enter a 
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protest against so easy an acceptance of the conventional notion of 
consciousness. A more general objection may be raised against the 
whole classification. It is the avowed intention of the author to 
accomplish this without committing himself to any philosophical doc- 
trine, but the result is only to demonstrate anew that a systematic 
classification of human knowledge is itself a philosophical task which 
cannot be accomplished without the acceptance and use of philosophi- 
cal propositions. 

Thus the other than nominal existence of certain subdivisions, such 
as the philosophical science termed "Critique" (with its "Deduction 
metaphysique " and its " Deduction transcendentale"), depends wholly 
on an antecedent interpretation of experience. The fundamental dis- 
tinction between the "given" and the "non -given" involves a volume 
of epistemology. As it stands it is hopelessly obscure. It seems to 
involve both subjectivism (the distinction being a psychological one, 
and implying that experience as a whole is psychical) , and dualism 
(between phenomenon and noumenon) ; but without justifying either 
by means of a clear and valid analysis. 

When the fundamental sciences, Mathematics, Psychology, Logic, 
Critique and Metaphysics, are defined, it appears that ethics is " moins 
une science qu' un faisceau de parties de sciences" (p. 81). The ethical 
point of departure is the psychology of the moral consciousness, with 
its characteristic concepts and sentiments. This "pure g^ographie 
et pure histoire de la mentalite morale " (p. 86) is the positive ethics, 
the verifiable nucleus of ethical truth. Together with sociological and 
biological data of the same kind, it constitutes "l'ethologie inductive." 
The problem of the a priori or a posteriori character of moral judg- 
ments is a branch of " Critique " (Ethocritique) , while the transcen- 
dental speculation necessary to a scientific ethics forms a branch of 
metaphysics (Metamorale). The " Ethologie deductive" formulates 
the results of theoretical ethics and prepares for " La Morale rationelle 
practique. ' ' 

The performance of this programme is deferred until the author shall 
have justified himself historically. He begins with nothing less than 
a demonstration of the inevitable alternatives (Logique de l'Hesita 
tion initiale), aberrations (Logique de Variations), and final home- 
coming (Logique de la Preference normale) of the speculative mind. 
This is intended not as a "Psychologie pathologique de 1' homo philo- 
sophans" but as the proof of the necessary journey of " un esprit 
attentif a la voix de la Pensee pure, ' ' from empiricism and dogmatism, 
via criticism, to the haven of idealism. The thesis is not original, nor 
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would be any criticism of it that might here be offered. The history of 
ethics is divided similarly into empirical theories (Hedonism and 
Sentimentalism), metaphysical or dogmatic theories, and critical 
theories. Hedonism receives a thorough analysis, interesting mainly 
on account of its division into sub-types : psychological, materialistic, 
vitalistic, sociological, cosmological, — with two added varieties, 
" pragmatique " and "scientific integral," to accommodate MM. 
Rauh and Guyau. Empiricism is criticised adversely, dogmatism and 
criticism, on the whole, favorably. " De toutes ces considerations, 
1' on peut brievement conclure que le plus stable des points de vue est 
une Synthese ou le Criticisme fournit exclusivement la methode, et 
done la Metaphysique spiritualiste est l'el^ment principal " (p. 177). 

The author next enters into a long history of moral opinion, be- 
ginning with antiquity, and coming down to the present day. For 
an American reader no little interest attaches to the summary of con- 
temporary French and German ethics. The whole survey proves 
"1* irresistible attraction de la Morale rationelle surl' esprit humain " 
(p. 302), and the intimate union with "la Morale rationelle" of 
disinterestedness and individualism. 

Part II, comprising theoretical and practical ethics systematically 
treated, begins with the " Ethologie inductive," a study of the moral 
consciousness, individual and social. It would be difficult to invent 
a method more futile and confusing. It soon appears that we are not 
dealing with moral data, but with a ready made ethical opinion, im- 
puted by the author to "la conscience commune." Sanction, merit, 
responsibility, virtue, duty, right and good, — each is an idea belonging 
to "notre conscience," and expounded by the author with great 
assurance. Since they are all equivocal (common sense invariably is, 
when cross-examined) they lend themselves readily to the interpreta- 
tion the author chooses to put on them. In the discussion of the good, 
the formalistic-idealistic trend of the whole is manifested. Duty 
is the right of the good to be ("le droit du bien a etre," p. 
326), and the good is the rational ; while the rational is that which is 
fitted to be, or that the idea of which justifies the reality of its essence 
(p. 339) ! A more barren and tautological treatment of the matter 
could not well be imagined. 

The " Ethocritique " is the positive sequel to the "Ethologie in- 
ductive." The latter demonstrates the non-a posteriori character of 
morality ; the former discovers its a priori character. This means its 
deducibility from ultimate categories, the categories of that "pensee 
en soi ' ' which is presupposed as the norm in all given thought. 
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' Thought ' is under the necessity of individuating itself to save itself 
from inanition. " Conscience = pens6e individualisee " (p. 388), 
and the good is the category of consciousness. Why thought unactual- 
ized should be thought at all ; or why, if the good is the category only 
of actualized thought it should be regarded as universal, does not 
appear. 

The Metamorale supplies the general philosophical basis which the 
author believes ethics to require. God, freedom, and immortality are 
discursively affirmed (one cannot say proved, — " la raison se passe de 
preuves ! ") in a manner more reminiscent of pre-Kantian dogmatism 
than of Kant. The immediate and absolute reality of consciousness, 
the ontological primacy of personality, the absolute as the real-ideal, 
— these and other idealistic doctrines appear in a somewhat conven- 
tional and uncritical form. 

The " Ethologie deductive " is an attempt to mediate between the 
metaphysical ethics thus far outlined, and a practical ethics. The 
fundamental thesis of metaphysical ethics is the synthetic proposition : 
"leBien, c'est l'Etre." To make this practically significant it is 
necessary to add that "l'gtre est action," and to interpret action in 
what are virtually teleological terms. It is then possible to deduce the 
imperative, " Sois-toi meme," with the coordinate imperative to fur- 
ther the being of others. How far one shall assert one's own indi- 
viduality against the environment, and how far one shall sacrifice one's 
own interests to those of others, — these questions receive only an 
ambiguous answer, consistent with the barrenness of the first principle. 

The "Morale rationale pratique" occupies the last hundred pages 
of the book, and contains much that is of interest, especially its 
declaration in favor of "la libre association ' ' as opposed to action 
by the state (p. 522). 

But to the present reviewer it seems less important to refer to these 
minor merits than to condemn the book as a whole. There are two 
defects so general, and so typical, as to be deserving of special criti- 
cism. In the first place, this is not a book of ethics, but a book about 
ethics. It does not proceed from conduct, but from traditional techni- 
calities. In place of a direct and open analysis of the moral com- 
plex, the author offers classifications and criticisms of ethical opinion. 
The actual field of moral living is so crossed with pedantic ditching 
and fencing that its proper contour is almost wholly obliterated. 
Ethics is properly not a study of 'ologies' and 'isms,' nor 
even of concepts, but of acts and propensities to act. In the 
second place, largely in consequence of its pedantry, the book is 
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scholastic in terminology. It is almost wholly lacking in first- 
hand analysis, depending largely upon the traditional and doubtful 
meaning of such words as "consciousness," "thought," "reason," 
« ' a priori, " " given, " " absolute, " " freedom, " and " God. " It 
happens that idealism is especially liable to this pre-Baconian idolatry. 
But the present book is almost wholly unaffected by that neo-criticism 
which even idealists themselves are proclaiming, and which all in all is 
the most hopeful sign of the times. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 

Kant's Theory of Knowledge. By H. A. Prichard, Oxford, 

Clarendon Press, 1909. — pp. iv, 324. 

" This book is an attempt to think out the nature and tenability of 
Kant's Transcendental Idealism, an attempt animated by the convic- 
tion that even the elucidation of Kant's meaning, apart from any 
criticism, is impossible without a discussion on their own merits of the 
main issues which he raises." The outcome of this critical examina- 
tion is destructive. Apart from those issues in which Kant is, in spite 
of himself, of one mind with Bishop Berkeley, his idealism is shown to 
be, when freed from its obscure and inconsistent formulation, realism 
pure and simple. His ' phenomena ' are ' the things in themselves. ' 
That is, to be consistent Kant should have chosen between the sub- 
jective idealism of Berkeley and realism ; and had he seen this, he 
would have chosen realism. The bias of the author is frankly toward 
realism and toward the conviction that all idealism is subjective and 
fallacious. In fact the book may almost be said to be a missionary 
tract for the spread of realism. 

Mr. Prichard owes much, as he tells us in his preface and footnotes, 
to Professor Cook Wilson, "to have been whose pupil I count the 
greatest of philosophical good fortunes." The author ignores almost 
entirely the work and results of other students of Kant. He does not 
consider the source and growth of Kant's doctrine, nor the manner and 
order in which the various portions of the Critique were written. All 
of this he may do, for his book is devoted almost entirely to a keen 
and brilliant analysis and criticism of important passages in the ^Esthetic 
and Analytic as they stand, and especially of the psychology of cogni- 
tion therein contained. Many of these obscure and difficult passages 
he clears up admirably. 

In the formulation of the problem of the Critique, ' ' the parallel of 
mathematics which suggests the ' Copernican ' revolution does not really 



